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desert  his  employer  In  the  height  of  the  season  for  a rival,  he 
may  even  be  dishonest  in  substituting  inferior  trimmings  and 
In  exposing  exclusive  styles  and  methods  to  rival  firms.  These 
considerations  and  the  increasing  demand  for  better  clothing  and 
uniformity  and  evenness  of  product  and  workmanship  have  led 
to  the  development  of  the  inside  shop  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Chicago  has  almost  exclusively  Inside  shops,  being  far 
ahead  of  New  York,  which  has  ninety  per  cent  contract  shops. 

Some  firms  do  their  best  work,  such  as  coats,  in  the  inside 
shop,  vests  and  "pants"  being  scut  out.  A transitional  form  be- 
tween the  contract  shop  and  the  Inside  shop  is  the  Inside  con- 
tractor who  occupies  a floor  in  the  building  of  the  firm,  but  is 
absolutely  free  in  the  management  of  the  shop.  Or  this  inside 
contractor  may  be  simply  a foreman,  the  manufacturer  furnish- 
ing the  shop  and  all  equipment.  Despite  these  modifleations  of 
the  contract  system  It  Is  very  conservative  to  say  that  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  clothing  output  of  the  country  is  manu- 
factured by  firms  who  cut  the  garments  on  their  own  premises, 
hut  make  up  their  clothing  through  contractors. 

Groping  for  a Remedy 

Legislation  has  attempted  to  cope  with  the  evils  of  home  and 
tenement  work  since  1SS8,  but  the  problem  Is  a complicated  one 
with  many  factors  Involved.  An  increasing  demand  tor  ready 
made  clothing  of  all  grades,  a labor  force  abundant,  competitive, 
limited  In  skill  to  plain  sewing,  swarming  in  quarters  where  their 
manner  of  living  readily  breeds  disease,  an  economic  condition 
which  compels  them  to  work,  a health  board  helpless  before  a 
gigantic  Inspection  task,  workers  conspiring  to  conceal  disease, 
an  underfed,  ansmic  population  pouring  its  quota  into  our  body 
social  and  politic,  and  manufacturers  tu  the  name  of  economy 
and  competition  exploiting  these  conditions  at  tremendous  cost 
in  public  health  and  happiness. 

What  has  proven  a satisfactory  method  of  adjusting  difficulties 
in  the  clothing  Industry  is  the  protocol  or  treaty  of  peace,  and 
this  seems  destined  to  become  increasingly  a mediatorial  agent. 
In  September,  1910,  such  a protocol  was  signed  between  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers  Protective  Association  and 
the  Joint  board  of  the  cloak  and  skirt  makers  unions  of  New 
York  city,  and  it  not  only  terminated  a bitterly  contested  strike 
but  it  established  machinery  of  mediation  and  arbitration  for 
dealing  with  future  disputes  ^roncernlng  wages,  hours,  working 


(ondltloDS  and  machinery  of  Inspection  and  regulation  for  deal- 
ing with  sanitary  conditions. 

This  machinery  has  been  successful  in  the  peaceful  adjustmeui 
of  many  disputes  and  In  the  betterment  of  sanitary  conditions 
since  its  adoption,  and  in  the  present  strike  this  branch  of  the 
clothing  industry  was  not  involved  in  the  controversy.  Fifty 
thousand  employees  are  now  operating  under  the  protocol  and 
not  a grievance  In  two  months.  The  mo.st  significant  feature  of 
the  protocol  was  Its  establishment  of  three  new  agencies — the 
preferential  union  shop,  a scheme  for  the  adju.stment  of  disputes 
which  virtually  set  up  a system  of  Industrial  courts  for  the  trade, 
and  the  joint  board  of  sanitary  control.  This  sanitary  hoard  has 
literally  cleaned  up  the  cloak  and  suit  ludustry,  and  letters  of 
thanks  have  been  received  from  employers  for  being  compellcil 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  In  plants  which  they  knew 
should  be  done. 

It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  province  of  the  protocol 
will  be  extended  to  reform  the  present  absurd  chaotic  economic 
condition  of  the  Industry  In  general.  Then  work,  prices,  hours 
and  the  various  parts  of  every  garment  could  be  standardized 
according  to  grades  of  skill,  Insanitary  shops  dealt  with  by  the 
board  of  control,  the  medical  inspection  of  the  workers  extended, 
a minimum  wage  provided,  and  a protocol  label  instituted  which 
would  furnish  the  purchaser  with  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  garment  had  been  manufactured  under  industrial  conditions 
of  the  most  approved  character. 

roi’OlIKEETSIE,  X.  Y. 

George  G.  Reynolds 

By  Oscar  Kuhns 

Ho  lived  his  more  than  four  score  years  and  ton: 

Where'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  duty  cull 

Ho  played  his  part  among  hie  fellow-men, 

Respected,  loved  and  honored  by  them  all. 

Ill  public  life  ho  stood  for  what  was  right; 

He  had  his  share  of  sorrow  and  of  joy; 

Gut  all  through  youth  and  age  he  kept  the  light 
And  buoyant  spirit  of  a happy  boy. 

. And  so  the  years  went  on  until  one  day 

The  shadow  of  the  Unseen  toward  him  crept; 

And  while  with  powers  undimmed  ho  went  his  way, 

God's  finger  gently  touched  him,  and  bo  slept. 

Wesletas  PsivEnsiTY,  MiDDLEiow».  Coke. 
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i am  a little  fellow, 

Though  I’m  always  up  to  date. 

The  days  1 bold  within  my  hand  are  only 
twenty-eight ; 

Rut  I just  save  my  moments  up. 

.\nd  count  them  o’er  and  o’er. 

Till  in  four  years  I’ve  saved  enougli  to  mnke 
up  one  day  more. 

RiU  little  folks  that  kindly  are. 

And  pleasant  in  their  ploy, 

May  save  enough  in  far  less  time  to  make  a 
happy  day. 

— Pauline  Frances  Tamp. 


Lincoln  at  Home 

Sometimes  it  Is  hard  for  boys  and  girls 
■ o realize  that  the  lives  of  well-known  men 
and  women  are  in  many  ways  much  like 
the  lives  of  the  people  around  them.  When 
you  look  at  a picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  see  his  strong  face,  with  its  marks  of 
toll  and  sorrow,  you  can  understand  that  he 
was  a great  and  good  man,  but  you  ran 
hardly  picture  him  playing  with  bis  little 
sons  or  stopping  his  work  when  one  of 
them  wanted  to  see  him.  Yet  that  Is  what 
he  used  to  do. 

Perhaps  you  are  able  to  say,  without 
looking  In  a book  to  see.  that  Abraham 


Lincoln  was  horn  In  a log  cabin  In  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809;  that  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States  from  1861  to 


LI.NCOLX 


1865;  that  on  January  I,  1863,  his  great 
Emancipation  Proclamation  went  into  ef- 
fect, freeing  3.000,000  slaves;  and  that  bis 


essosslnatiou  lit  1865  plunged  the  whole 
country  Into  such  sorrow  as  It  had  never 
known.  Yon  may  even  know  that  his  boy- 
hood was  speut  on  what  was  then  the 
frontier,  amid  hardships  and  privations; 
that  he  knew  what  It  was  to  be  cold  and 
hungry,  ragged  and  poor;  that  during  his 
whole  life  be  attended  school  only  about 
twelve  months;  and  that  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks — as  many  boys  would  call  them 
— he  rose  to  the  greatest  office  in  our  coun- 
try and  won  the  love  of  every  patriotic 
American. 

Even  though  you  know  all  these  fiacl-s 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  ho  may 
not  seem  real  to  you.  You  con  think  of  him 
vaguely  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  you  arc  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
boys — his  sons— treated  him  just  as  other 
hoys  treat  their  fathers  and  loved  him  as 
dearly  as  he  loved  them.  Dr.  Henry  E. 
lYIng,  a reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
during  the  Civil  War,  tells  a story  about 
Lincoln's  son  Tad  which  makes  us  feel  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a loving  father  as  well  as 
a great  President. 

Otto  night  In  the  summer  of  1861  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  seated  in  a room  of  the 
White  House  with  the  young  Tribune  re- 
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porter,  going  over  (lolct  maii&  and  dlseusB- 
ing  the  decriUs  of  one  of  General  Grant's 
buttles.  Suddenly  there  came  a gentle  tav>* 
|iing  on  the  panel  of  the  door,  hut  the 
President  paid  no  attention  to  It.  Then 
the  door-knob  wfw  rattled  and  a boy’s  voiee 
colled  coaxlngly,  "Unfasten  the  door!” 

Evidently  the  boy  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States! 
President  Lincoln  at  once  rose  and  drew 
the  bolt,  and  Tad  Lincoln — then  about  ten 
years  old — bounced  In.  jumped  upon  his 
father's  lap  and  threw  his  arms  about  his 
neck.  Tad  was  in  the  habit,  if  he  awoke 
In  the  night,  of  creeping  into  his  father's 
bed,  but  that  night,  not  finding  him,  the 
boy  came  to  the  olflce,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor. 

Presidont  Liuroln  then  began  to  teach 
Tad  to  wake  u signal  with  his  flst  by  tap- 
ping on  the  table.  There  were  three  quick 
raps,  followed  by  two  slower  one.s,  like  the 
dots  aud  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  used 
in  telegraphy.  Over  and  over  again  these 
dots  and  dashes  were  sounded,  until  Tad 
could  make  them  correctly  without  his 
father’s  help.  Tad  had  been  taught  before 
to  give  this  signal  on  the  office  door  when- 
ever he  wanted  to  come  in.  but  he  had 
forgotten  it  that  night,  and  so  the  President 
paid  no  atteutlon  to  him  until  he  heard  his 
son’s  voire.  If  it  seems  liard  to  picture 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a real  man,  think  of 
him  as  he  sat  there  in  the  White  House 
with  his  hoy  on  his  knee,  patiently  teach- 
ing him  to  make  the  sigiinl  that  would  al- 
ways admit  him  to  Ills  father's  presence. 

There  is  a story  told  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's honesty  which  may  help  to  explain 
one  reason  why  he  became  such  a great 
man.  Wlicu  he  was  a young  man,  he  was 
postmaster  of  the  little  Western  town  of 
New  Salem  for  three  years.  It  was  not 
easy  to  go  aliout  the  country  in  those  days 
and  the  government  officer  did  not  often 
come  to  get  tlie  money  fsom  the  i>ost  office. 
So  It  happened,  tliat  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
become  a lawyer  in  Springfleld,  III.,  an 
agent  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
called  upon  him  in  his  office  one  day  to 
collect  a balance  of  seventeen  dollars  due 
from  the  New  Salem  post  office.  A friend 
who  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  to  lend 
him  the  money  if  he  did  not  at  the  moment 
have  it  with  him.  Without  answering.  Lin- 
coln rose,  and  going  to  a little  trunk  that 
stood  by  the  wall,  opened  it  and  took  out 
the  exact  sum  carefully  done  up  in  a small 
package. 

’ I never  use  any  man’s  money  but  my 
own,”  he  quietly  remarked. 

During  the  long  time  that  had  passed 
since  he  had  been  postmaster  he  had  often 
been  in  great  poverty,  yet  he  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  "borrow”  a cent  of  the 
government  money. 


Boy  Scouts  as  Road  Builders 
The  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  encouraging  the  boys  to  make  a study 
of  roads  and  are  giving  them  an  inkling  of 
road-building. 

To  the  ordinary  boy  the  road  is  some- 
thing on  which  to  walk  or  drive,  nothing 
more.  The  boy  scout  who  has  been  trained 
to  think  just  what  the  road  means  knows 
that  George  Washington's  calling  before  he 
became  a soldier  was  tbal  of  a surveyor 


and  highway  engyievr.  The  boy  scout 
knows  that  a smooth  level  road  in  the 
country  which  is  firm  in  the  winter  means 
more  days  in  school,  The  boy  scout  lu  the 
country  also  know.s  that  a smooth  level 
road  Is  much  belter  than  a muddy  broken 
one  because  his  father  cun  cart  five  and 
six  times  more  produce  to  market  over  a 
smooth  road  than  he  can  over  a rough 
road. 

Boy  Scouts  are  asked  to  remove  glass 
and  stone  from  the  road,  thus  decreasing 
the  danger  of  accidents. 


A Song  in  Your  Heart 

Keep  u soiiK  iti  your  liciirl,  my  his.sic. 
Whatever  tuny  lie  Iho  weather — 

Or  siinsliiue  or  ruin,  or  plcnsiue  or  pain. 

Oroiinsliiiio  and  showers  tosether. 

Keep  singiiis,  no  matter  how  cues  it,  my  dear; 
Keep  siugiug,  wheu  day.s  are  surimssingb 
drear; 

Keep  siiigiiiK;  llie  skies  will  luiuurrow  be 
dear. 

Ki'cp  a smut  in  your  heart,  uiy  lassie. 

Keep  a souk  in  .voiir  heart,  my  laddie. 
Whatever  llic  years  luay  hrhig  yim. 

Or  lo.scs  or  Ihonis  to  sting  you. 

Keep  singiinr,  iit>  matter  bow  goes  it,  mj'  hoy; 
Keep  siiigiiig, 'mid  sliarlows,  a carol  of  joy; 
Keep  singing,  no  mutter  what  troiibic.s  aiiuoy. 
Keep  a song  in  your  heart,  my  laddie. 

— Thoiims  C’nrtis  Clark. 


, Two  Wood  Piles 

"Ho,  hum!”  sighed  Roy  Miller,  as  ho 
suunteied  out  to  the  back  yard  and  stood 
looking  at  the  wood  which  bad  just  been 
drawn  into  the  yard.  "That  all  has  to  be 
sawed  and  split  and  piled,  l-'or  once  I wish 
1 had  an  older  brother.”  Aud  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  started  toward  the  shed 
for  the  saw. 

Roy  was  not  the  only  boy  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood who  had  to  face  a pile  of  wood  tliat 
afternoon.  As  he  came  out  from  the  shed, 
lie  noticed  that  Luke  Stafford  and  James 
Bent  were  both  at  the  same  kind  of  work. 
These  two  hoys  lived  just  across  the  street 
from  each  other,  and  before  Roy  went  to 
work  he  stood  and  watched  them. 

James  was  busy  piling  wood  that  he  had 
already  sawed  and  split,  and  It  made  an 
even,  regular  pile  that  any  boy  might  have 
been  proud  of. 

"That's  the  way  Jim  always  works.’'  Roy 
tlioughi,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
result  of  his  friend's  labors. 

Just  then  the  minister  passed  by  the 
Bents'  front  gate.  "All  done  but  sand- 
papering, James?”  he  Inquired  with  a 
smile. 

James  blushed  at  the  implied  compli- 
ment, and  answered.  ''Pretty  near,  sir.” 

"You  remember  that  epllttlng  and  sawing 
logs  was  part  of  Lincoln's  work  when  he 
was  a boy,"  added  the  minister. 

Just  then  Roy’s  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  voice  of  Luke  Stafford  across  the 
way.  Luke's  load  of  wood  had  been  in  the 
yard  for  about  a week,  but  none  of  it  was 
piled;  and  only  a few  sticks,  lying  in  a 
heap  beside  him,  liad  been  sawed.  Now  he 
called  out  In  drawling  tones,  "Maw;  how 
many  sticks  do  you  need  today?” 

The  sharp  contrast  between  the  two  boys 
that  he  was  watching  struck  Roy  as  de- 
cidedly coniicaL  and  he  sat  down  upon  his 
own  load  of  wood  and  laughed.  Then  he 
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lilcked  up  the  saw,  and  went  to  work  with 
a will. 

"1  may  not  be  able  to  rival  Jim."  he  said 
to  himself,  ns  he  sawed;  "but  I am  bound 
1 won't  be  like  Luke,  not  if  1 have  to  stay 
up  and  saw  nights!” 

When  .Mrs.  Miller  came  out  to  call  Roy 
to  supper,  she  looked  In  surprise  at  the 
wood  which  he  had  put  in  order. 

"Why,  Roy,  Iiow  much  you  have  done!  ” 
she  said.  ”[  am  glad  to  see  you  take  bold 
of  your  task  so  well.” 

"O,”  replied  Roy,  “I  didn’t  relish  the 
iiudertnklug  when  I begun;  but  1 had  an 
object-lesson  which  did  me  good.” 

“What  was  that?”  asked  his  mother, 
looking  interested. 

"It  was  the  cimtrast  between  Jim’s  anti 
Luke's  wood,"  replied  Roy,  pointing  as  ho 
siiokc. 

And  Mrs.  Mllier.  who  knew  hotli  boys 
well,  looked  and  laughed;  and  then  she 
said; 

”1  like  the  choice  you  made  of  patterns." 

And  the  pattern  proved  to  he  one  which 
lasted  Roy  all  his  life.  If  he  was  tempted 
to  shirk  any  task  after  that,  he  was  sure 
to  hear  Luke's  lazy  tones  as  he  asked.  "How 
many  slicks  do  you  need  today?" — Julia 
Barrow  Cowes,  in  Young  People’s  Weekly. 


The  First  Candlestick 
The  first  c.andlestlck  was  a boy.  He  .sat 
in  the  corner  of  a Scotch  kitchen  holding 
a piece  of  fir  candle  in  his  hands,  from 
lime  to  time  cutting  and  trimming  It  to 
make  It  burn  brightly. 

The  tlr  candle  was  a length  of  wood  cut 
off  a kind  of  fir  tree,  which  Is  found  em- 
bedded In  the  peat.  This  kind  of  caudle  Is 
still  used  lu  some  parks  of  Scotland. 

It  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  "herd- 
Inddk's"  to  act  the  part  of  candlestick,  hut 
should  a beggar  ask  for  a night's  lodglug, 
he  was  exiiected  to  relieve  the  ■'herd- 
laddies"  of  Ills  duty.  A candlestick  Is  still 
called,  ill  Abordeoiishlie,  a "ptilr  man,”  or 
"poor  man.” — The  Child's  Hour. 


Sailing  on  Roller  Skates 
Sailing  on  roller  ukatea  Is  described  in 
Popular  Mechanics  as  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  sports  of  the  boys  and  girls  In 
Berlin,  There  Is  hardly  a section  of  the 
tiernian  capital  where  there  are  good  pave- 
ments aud  comparatively  Utile  traffic  but 
a group  of  boys  wllli  at  least  one  sail  may 
be  found.  The  sail  is  of  the  same  type  that 
has  been  used  by  Icc  skaters  for  many 
years.  With  a good  wind  It  is  possible  to 
spin  .along  the  pavement  at^  a high  rate  of 
speed. — Exchange. 


Sunshine  Enough 

"0.  look,  Robbie!"  Bertha  cried.  "The 
sun's  come  out.  Isn’t  that  lovely?” 

"Huh!"  said  Rob.  with  a disapproving 
glance  at  the  sky.  "There  are  a whole  lot 
of  clouds  yet.  1 don't  call  that  much  sun- 
shine.” 

Bertha  looked  at  the  golden  patch  on 
the  floor  where  a struggling  sunbeam  bad 
found  its  way  through  the  window,  and  for 
a moment  her  face  was  sober.  Then  her 
eyes  brightened,  and  she  exclaimed.  "Well, 
anyway,  Robbie,  it’s  a good  deal  of  sun- 
shine If  you  sit  In  it." 


